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COMMISSION GOVERNMENT IN KANSAS 

BY FRANK G. BATES, PH.D. 
Lecturer in Political Science in Brown University 

In conservative quarters, where the state of Kansas has been looked 
upon as particularly susceptible to the attractions of political novel- 
ties parading under the name of reform, the early and wide adoption 
of the commission, form of government for cities has doubtless caused 
no surprise. Any tendency which Kansas may have to become a 
laboratory of political experiment is not, as is often inferred, due to 
sheer instability of political character. It flows, rather, from that 
supreme faith in democracy common to the trans-Mississippi region, 
intensified by a lofty ideaUsm and an intense Puritanism inherited 
from the men and women who emigrated there in the fifties to make 
Kansas a bulwark of freedom. These original traits of character 
have, to a remarkable degree, persisted and find political expression 
even at the present day. Notwithstanding all this, the State had, like 
so many others, fallen under the control of a political organization 
strongly intrenched behind a spoils system and, if current reports are 
true, supported by large corporations for their own good. The re- 
cent widespread revolt against such conditions reached Kansas and 
reacting on the Kansas character brought about a far-reaching polit- 
ical upheaval. The net result of the agitation was a political over- 
turning, an awakened sense of personal responsibility on the part of 
the voter and a renewed interest in affairs State and municipal. 

This prelude of pohtical history is necessary to a correct understand- 
ing of the fact that Kansas has, since 1907, become the foremost ex- 
ponent in point of numbers of the Galveston and Des Moines ideas. 
These ideas were, at the time of the upheaval and have been since, 
brought prominently before the people of the State through the 
local press, and particularly through the columns of the Kansas City 
Star. The people hastened to espouse the new idea because they saw 
in it a means of elevating the character and efficiency of city govern- 
ment. 

Ill 
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Kansas has three classes of cities. Cities of the first class are those 
having a population of over 15,000; cities of the second class have over 
2000 but not over 15,000 inhabitants; the third class includes all in- 
corporated places of not over 2000 inhabitants, such as would else- 
where be denominated villages or towns. In 1907 Kansas adopted 
the commissoin plan by the enactment of two laws, one for cities of 
the first class and another for cities of the second class. In this 
respect, viz., the enactment of two separate commission government 
laws, the state is unique. 

The law for cities of the first class was merely a repetition of the 
existing law for cities of that class, substituting for the mayor and coun- 
cil a board of commissioners consisting of a mayor and four com- 
missioners elected on a general ticket every second year. The law 
for cities of the second class was a departure from the existing law. 
It adopted the main features of the Galveston plan but was loosely 
drawn. The commissioners, three in number, were elected one each 
year for a term of three years. 

By the time of the assembling of the legislature in 1909 defects in 
the laws had become apparent and but two or three towns had adop- 
ted the plans. Interest was however aroused and new legislation 
was demanded for both classes of cities. 

In the case of the cities of the first class action again took the form 
of an amendment to existing law, introducing most of the features 
of the Des Moines law. The board of commissioners consists as be- 
fore of a mayor and four commissioners chosen biennially on a general 
ticket. Nominations are by non-partisan direct primaries. The 
board is the successor of the mayor and council and its powers are 
enumerated in detail. The mayor is the commissioner of the police 
and fire departments. The other departments, each in charge of a 
commissioner, are finance and revenue, water-works and street-light- 
ing, streets and public improvements, and parks and pubhc property. 
The latter includes also the health department. The officers speci- 
fically mentioned to be appointed are the attorney, clerk, treasurer, 
auditor, engineer, superintendent of streets, superintendent of water- 
works, secterary of water-works, fire-marshal, chief of pohce, physi- 
cian, police judge, superindentent of parks and assessor. The term 
of all these officers expires with that of the board itself. All other 
officers and employees except unskilled laborers are selected on a 
basis of merit as determined by a civil service commission. This 
comjnission is sworn "to endeavor to secure and maintain an honest 
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and efficient force, free from partisan influence or control." The 
budget is prepared and adopted by the board of commissioners and 
for any expenditure of money beyond the sums voted in the budget 
the commissioners are liable on their bond and thereupon forfeit their 
office. 

The recall is provided upon request of twenty-five per cent of the 
vote at the last election. Popular initiative of ordinances is granted 
on petition of ten per cent of the voters. If such proposed ordinance 
is not passed by the commissioners it may on petition go to the refer- 
endum. The commissioners may submit to a referendum any ordi- 
nance passed by them and all ordinances granting franchises must 
be so referred. 

In the case of cities of the second class the law of 1907 was repealed 
and a new act based on the Des Moines law was substituted. Under 
this act the commissioners, three in number, are chosen for a term of 
three years, one retiring each year. All other important ofiicers are 
appointed for a fixed term of two years. The mayor is commissioner 
of pofice, fire and health. One commissioner is the head of the depart- 
ment of finance and revenue while the other is in charge of streets 
and public utifities. The liability of the commissioners for expend- 
itures in excess of appropriations is the same as in the case of cities 
of the first class. In addition to a referendum at the request of ten 
per cent of the voters on propositions initiated by petition, the people 
may on petition of twenty-five per cent suspend any ordinance passed 
by the commission until it has been submitted to a popular vote. 
The referendum on franchise ordinances is compulsory. 

In the bill as introduced in the legislature non-partisan nomina^ 
tions were provided for in all cities, but the legislature restricted 
their use to cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants. Direct prima- 
ries are ensured by state-wide law. The recall, which was contained 
in the original bill, had disappeared entirely when the act emerged 
from the legislature. The chief argument used in debate against 
that section was that it might be made use of by the "wet" element 
to coerce a mayor who was enforcing the prohibitory law. The merit 
system and the civil service commission features were not incorpor- 
ated in the bill as it was alleged that these would doom the whole 
measure to certain defeat. As originally drawn this bill also abolished 
the school board and placed the administration of the schools under 
the commission, but such an innovation was promptly eliminated by 
the legislature. 
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The acts of 1909, coining in the midst of a wide-spread civic awaken- 
ing found general and immediate favor. By the spring of 1910, no less 
than nineteen cities had voted to adopt their provisions. These 
included towns ranging from Anthony with a population of 2500 to 
Kansas City, Kans., with 80,000. In some instances the plan was 
welcomed as a means of destroying a particularly unscrupulous ring; 
in others where political conditions were healthy, it won support by 
its novelty. One force working for its adoption was that idea always 
lurking in the popular mind that there is some time to be discovered a 
piece of political mechanism which when set in motion will give per- 
fect city government without further attention from the voter than 
the occasional casting of a ballot. 

As no city in Kansas has lived under the new plan four years and 
the great majority not yet one year any conclusions as to its success 
or failure must be quite tentative. The weight of testimony at the 
present time is overwhelmingly in its favor. Specific instances of 
reforms accomplished are freely cited. In two of the larger cities 
there is said to be a marked improvement in law enforcement; in 
another a general clearing up of the town has resulted; in still another 
the finances have been rescued from chaos and placed on a business 
basis under an approved system of accounting. One of the smaller 
cities furnishes a notable example of successful municipal Ughting 
and water plants. In a state where party animosities run high, party 
lines are being disregarded in city affairs and in some cases it happens 
that a majority of the commissioners are of the minority party. On 
all sides the commissioners are praised for their efiiciency and their 
dkect methods. 

On the other hand are assertions that non-partisan nominations 
are a fiction and that party slates are made and elected as before; 
that the boasted financial showings are misleading, and that the 
fixed charges of the cities are raised without a corresponding benefit. 
But it is safe to say that, were a vote to be taken at the present time, 
few if any cities would be found wiUing to return to the old system. 

To estimate properly the worth of these or any laws for commission 
government it is necessary, first of all, to distinguish between the 
essential and the incidental features. The essentials which are sub- 
tantially the same in all laws for commission government are: (1) a 
small body; (2) chosen on general ticket; (3) in whom there is central- 
ization of power and responsibility. These make commission govern- 
ment and contain the essence of the Galveston plan. There are also 
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certain incidental features which are brought together and incorpor- 
ated with these in the Des Moines plan. They are now so generally 
embodied in those laws through the country that they are, in the 
popular mind, identified with the system. These include non-par- 
tisan direct nominations, the initiative, the referendum, the recall, 
the merit system of appointment and the compulsory referendum of 
franchises. But it must be borne in mind that these are not a part of 
the commission plan itself, and that commission government and 
these features may and do exist independently of each other. Granted 
the merit of the commission plan, the comparative worth of this or 
that law will depend upon the presence or absence of these incidentals, 
and the care with which they are worked out. 

In espousing the commission plan cities have, to gain efficiency, 
sacrificed cherished ideals such as the separation of powers, adminis- 
trative decentralization and the long ballot. But if such self-deiiial 
is to be practiced and centrahzation of power conceded it is certainly 
desirable to erect other safeguards in their place. Such are non- 
partisan nominations, the merit system, the initiative, the referen- 
dum and the recall. 

An examination of the Kansas laws shows serious defects in this 
respect. In cities of the first class the element of permanency is sacri- 
ficed by the renewal of the whole board every two years instead of the 
arrangement for partial renewal each year as in cities of the second 
class. No good reason is apparent why non-partisan nominations 
should be restricted to cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. The laws 
place in the hands of the boards a potent force in the power of 
appointment and removal, yet in cities of the second class there is no 
attempt to protect the employee or the public by a merit system. In 
both laws, moreover, the path to partisan appointment has been made 
easy by limiting the terms of appointed officers to two years. The 
referendum privilege, in cities of the first class, is curtailed at the 
very point where it should prove most useful: i. e., the people may 
demand a referendum on ordinances initiated by petition, but not 
on those initiated by the council. The absence of the recall from 
the law for cities of the second class witholds a useful weapon from 
the hands of the people. 

Some of these defects have been generally recognized and were 
discussed at the recent meeting of the league of Kansas cities. Steps 
will undoubtedly be taken to remedy them at the approaching 
session of the legislature. If the commission plan for cities is to 
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become a permanent factor in our governmental organization such 
obvious defects should be repaired without' delay. 

In arriving at any conclusions on the workings of commission govern- 
ment it must be remembered that it is being conducted by its enthus- 
iastic friends. In most cdses the system was adopted after a warm 
struggle and usually the first board of commissioners is composed of 
ardent advocates, personally interested in the success of their experi- 
ment. Many commissioners are to-day expending an amovmt of time, 
energy and enthusiasm upon the duties of their office far in excess of 
what the salary alone could command. Such a display of interest 
and devotion to official duty would perhaps under the old system 
have produced results quite as remarkable. We scarcely dare hope 
that this manifestation will prove permanent. The real test will come 
in Kansas, as elsewhere, when the initial enthusiasm shall have cooled 
and public interest in the novelty shall have abated; when the public 
vigilance shall have relaxed and the ever vigilant spoilsman shall have 
found the vulnerable points in its defenses. If the system stands 
that test, then will it have become a real contribution to the art of 
government. Whatever the ultimate result, the immediate effect 
of the movement is worth all that it has cost. It has called general 
attention to the problem of city government. It has aroused an inter- 
est in pubUc affairs and a sense of civic responsibility on the part of 
the citizen which has too often in the past been sadly lacking. 



